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L Scope 6/ the aubjeel — 

The tltlo of the paper ia perhaps sufficiently erplanatory to 
give theTcaders an idea of the subject with which It deals. In 
my book — Geography of Early Buddhism — recently published, ' 
tbare attomptod to present a geographical picture of ancient 
India as can be drawn from PAli texts. Here, howoTer, my 
attempt has been to follow up the same subject of inTestigatlon 
drawing materials from Sanskrit Buddhist texts. It is thus prac* 
tically n supplement to my work just referred to. 

Texts or narratires of a purely historical or geographical 
nature are very rare in the literature of the northern and 
eoutbern Buddhists and whatever geographical information can 
be gathered are mainly incidental. The items, therefore, that go 
to build up the ancient geography of India are naturally scattered 
amid a mass of other subjects, and can hardly present a general 
view. These items of geographioal end topographical information 
require, therefore, to be very carefully examined and assembled 

' KegaD Paul, Trencb. TrUboer & Co.. Ltd., SS Great Ruasell Street, 
LoodoD, W. 0. 1. 1932. Price Re. 2, 90 pp. with a map. 
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together from a variety of sources— literary, epigraphic, monu- 
mental and traditional — before we can present a complete 
geographical picture of Buddhist India. 

IL Boureei-theirnaiure and v<due — Of literary sources for a 
syetematic exposition of geography of Buddhism, Pali literature, 
is undoubtedly the most important, for * the localities mentioned 
in the Pali writings ( even In the Jatakas ) belong for the most 
part to the real world ; the cities of fiction, so abundant in 
Sanskrit literature appear but little, if at all.” From a time 
when Indian history emerges from confusion and uncertainties 
of semi-historical legends and traditions to a more definite histo- 
rical plane, that is from about the time of the Buddha to about 
the time of Asoka the Great, the literature of the early Buddhists 
is certainly the main, if not the only, source of the historical and 
geographical information of ancient India, supplemented, how- 
ever, by Jain and Brahmanical sources here and there. Even for 
later periods when epigrapblcal and areheeologieal sources ore 
abundant, and literary sources are mainly Brahmanical or are 
derived from foreign treatises such as those of Greek geographers 
and Chinese travellers, the importance of geographical informa- 
tion as supplied by Pali texts is considerable. But it cannot be 
said In tbe same manner of the Banskrit Buddhist texts as they 
are later in date and therefore their value is less than that of the 
Pali texts, most of which are much earlier in date. Moreover, 
the informatiou contained in tbe Pali texts .of countries and 
places, cities and villages, rivers and lakes, hills and mountains, 
parks and forests axe more exhaustive and elaborate than that 
available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts which ate later in 
date. The limited chips of information available from the 
Sanskrit Bnddhist texts are almost irritating in their repetitions, 
as, for example, in the Mahavastu, or Asokavadana, or Bodhi- 
sattvavadlna Kalpalata, or Lolitavistara, or Avadanasataka. 
Cities of fiction which are no part of the real world are abundant 
in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Countries like Eatnadvipa and 
Khandidipa ( BodbisattvSvadana Kalpalata ), cities like 'Vendhu- 

> ProL F. W. Thomas In his Forsword tomv “Oeoerapby of Early 
Boddhltm**. 
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mail and PupysTati, and mountains like TriSanku and Dhuma- 
netra are often mentioned. They admit hardly of any identifica- 
tion, and help only to add to the legendary element pervading 
most of the accounts of these Sanskrit Buddhist texts. These 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts, otherwise very important from religious 
and philosophical points of view, contain hardly any contem- 
porary evidence of a historical or geographical character. Geo- 
graphically or historically they speak of remote times ; and these 
remote times are hut the years and centuries of early Buddhism 
which is almost practically covered by the Pali texts. The Maha- 
vastu-avadana, an important Sanskrit Buddhist text, speaks mostly 
of the life of the Buddha in his former and present existences; 
the Lalitavistara and the Buddba-Carita Kavya also refer to the 
life of the Buddha. The Bodbisattv&vadSna-EIalpalata gives a 
number of stories relating to former existences of the Buddha, 
while the AsokSvadSna speaks of Aioks and his times. They may 
differ here a little and there a bit more, but geographically and 
historically speaking they hardly do so on ony essential point. 
It seems that very few Sanskrit Buddhist texts are important 
from our standpoint hut they have a great corroborative value, 
and should have thus their shore of importance. It is very 
often that they bear out the evidences of the earlier Pali texts 
and help to solve the riddles and clear the obscure points present- 
ed by them. In several cases, though they are not many, they 
Introduce us to new and independent chips of information, use- 
ful and interesting from a geographical point of view. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist books were in fact mostly written from 
the 6th century onwards to the 12th and 13th centuries of the 
Christian era. They contain the most important contemporary 
evidence so far as the religious history is concerned but geogra- 
phically they speak of very remote times. This is somewhat 
amusing. For already by the sixth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian era, the whole of the -Indian continent with its major 
divisions and sub-divisions, its countries, provinces, cities, rivers, 
mountains, etc., had become too widely known to its people. Con- 
tamporary epigraphic, literary and monumental evidences abound 
With information regarding many geographical details. More than 
that, Indians of those centuries had also planted their political. 
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voyages for trade from the Jambudvipa,* They wore once ship- 
wrecked ; but living on vegetables they succeeded in saving their 
lives and came to an island inhabited by female demons. The 
Lalitavistara states that the Jambudvlpa is distinguished from 
three other dvlpas - the Ultarakuru dvipa, the AparagodSniya 
dvipa and the Purvavideha dvipa ( p. 19 )• Uttarakuru is men- 
tioned as early as Vedic times and is probably a semi-mythical 
country beyond the Himalayasi AparagodSniya is difficult to be 
Identified, but Purvavideha must certainly be identified with a 
portion of the Videha country the chief city of which was MifchilS. 
li that be BO, it is difficult to underatanfl why Purva Videba is 
distinguished from the Jambudvlpa which ie supposed to be 
identical with the Indian continent. The Lalitavistara ( p. 149 ) 
further states that the Jambudvlpa was only 7,000 thousand 
yojanas in extent, while the Godiniya, the PQrva-Videha, and the 
Uttarakuru dvlpas were 8,000, 9000 and JO, 000 thousand yojanas 
in extent respectively. The Jambudvlpa was thus the smallest 
in extent, but according to Buddbaghosa, the Jambudvlpa was 
10,000 yoianas in extent, and it was called mahl or great ( Su* 
mangalavilSainl, II. p. 429 ). The evidences are, therefore, con- 
flicting and do not help ua in identifying the division with any 
amount of certainty. 

Indian literature, whether Buddhist or Brahmanical, divides 
India into five traditional divisions. But the five divisions are 
not definitely and explicitly staled anywhere in Pali or Sanskrit 
texts. A detailed description of the Majjbimadeta or the Middle 
country is as old as the Vinaya Pi^ka as well as the references 
to the Majihimadesia in the Pali texts : but an accurate descrip- 
tion of the four other divisions of India is not found except in 
Yuan Chwang’s itineraries. The remaining four divisions, e. g., 
the TJttarapatha.tho DaksinSpalba, the Aparanta or the Western 
country and the PrSoya or Eastern country are more suggested 
by the description of the boundaries of the Middle country than 
by any iniependenk EkakameiLt. The teason of the emphasis on 
the Madhyadesa is very clear. Aa with the Brahmanical Aryans 
BO with the Buddhists, Middle country was the centre of 


* Law, A Stud/ of the MahSrasttw 18S. 
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ibcir activities and much attention was paid by them to this 
tract of land In particular. 

Sanskrit Buddhist texts refer at least to three divisions of 
India, o. the Madhyodeln. Iho land par exetUenee of Buddhism, 
the UttarSpatha ond tlio Pak^ipApatha. The latter two are men* 
iionod in name only, there is no defining of their boundaries nor 
Is there any description of Hie countries or regions that constitute 
the divisions. Two other divisions, namely the AparSnta or the 
western and the Praoya or the eastern are not referred to even in 
name, but are suggested by (he boundary of the Afadhyadesa which 
is given in some detail in the DivySvadSna (pp.21‘22). : 
“rurvoQOpall Pundavardhanam nSma 
nngaram tasya pQrvona PuijdafcaVso n5ma 
parvatah, tatah paropa pratynntah i 
dak^inena Sar&vaU nSma nagarl 
tosyfih parena Sar&vatf n&tna nadi 
60 ’ntah. tatah parona pratyantab i 

pateimona Schupoposthunekau brSbmanagrSniakau bo 'ntah, 
tatah parepa pratyantah \ 

uttarena Uelrngirih so 'ntab, tatah parona pratyontah i 

The boundaries of the Madbyadesa defined here may bo des- 
cribed oa having extended in the east to the city of Pupdra- 
vardhana^, to the cast of which was the PundakSksa mountain, 
in the south to the city of SarSvatl (Salalavatl of the MahSvogga ) 
on the river of the same name, in the west to the twin Brahmona 
villages of Sthuna* ond Upaslhuna and in the north to the Uslra- 
glri mountain* ( Uslradhaja of the MohSvagga ). According to 
the Saundarananda Ksvya ( Ch. IL v. 62 ), however, the Madhya- 
dela is said to have been situated between the HimSlayas and the 
PSripatra ( P&tiyfitrB ) mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. The 
description of the boundary of the Madbyadesa, as given in the 
Divyavadina, is almost (he same as that of the Mahavagga.* 

I BicdraTardhana is ancient times inclnded Varendra; ronshly 
identical witb North BeogsL 

8 Bthnea is Identified by some with 'ffanaeswar ( ThUna of the MahS- 
vagga ). CAOI. Intro, p. xhU. f. n. X. 

* tfslragiri Is identical trlih a moontaCn of the same name, north of 
Eanhhal ( Hardwar )T. A., 1505^ p. 179. 

* Vlnaya Texts, B. B. B., Tot xrli pp. 86-311. 
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traditions. Bat with the proercss of timo, Buddhism spread itself 
beyond the boundaries of the Middle country, and its priests and 
preachers were out for making new converts, their geographical 
knowledge naturally expanded itself, and by the time Asoka be- 
came emperor of almost the whole of India, it had come to embrace 
not only QondhSra and Ivomboja on one side, and Pundra and 
Kalihga on the other, but also the other countries that Inter 
on came to bo occupied by the Cheras, Cholas and Paedyas. The 
position of the early Buddhists as regards their geographical 
knowledge may thu.s be stated. They were primarily concerned 
with the Middle country, the centre of Buddha’s activities, but 
even as early as the Buddha’s time they knew the entire tract of 
country from Qandli&ra and Kamboja to Vanga, Pupdra and 
Kalinga on one side and from Kfismira to Asmaka, Vidarbha and 
M&hismati on the other. The early Buddhists bad not bad much 
knowledge of those outlying tracts which are mentioned only 
when their incidental relations with the Madbyado^ aro 
related or recalled. 

Boundary'— ’01 Sanskrit Buddhist texts, it Is only in the 
DivjSYadfina that there is any detailed reference to the boundaries 
of the Modbyadeia. It may be described as baving extended in the 
east as far as the city of PundraTordbana, in the south to the 
city of Saravatl on the river of the aamo name, in the west to the 
twin brahmin villages of Sthupa aad Upasthuna, and In the north 
to the Usiragiri mountain. According to the SaundarSnanda 
Kavya ( chap. IL V. 62 ), however, the Madhyadeia is said to have 
been situated between the Himalayas and the ParipStra 
( j= Pariystra ) mountaia, a branch of the Vindhyas. * The descrip- 
tion of the boundary of tbe Hodbyadesa as given in the 
Divyavadana is almost the same as given in the Pali Vinaya text, 
the Mahavagga. { Vinaya texts, S, B. E. , VoL XV 11, pp. 38-39 ). 

It differs only in the fact that the Sanskrit text extends the 
eastern boundary of tbe Middle country a hit farther to the east - 
the Mahavagga having the eastern boundary as extending up to 
the town of Kajangala only - so as to include Pundravardhana. 

I 7bis descriptios of the boundary of tba Madbyadeia agrees favoarably 
with that stated of the particular dirisioo in tbe JBrabmanleal Dharma-sCtras 
and Dbarma-sistras, e. g., ia tbe Codes of Masu. ( Cf. Geography of 
Early Buddbism, Intro, p. xx. ) 
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\vas evidently Campapurl mentioned in the A^okSvadSna ( B. L. 
Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist literature, later on referred to as NBL, 
p. 8 ) wherein it is stated that when Bindusara was reigning at 
Pataliputra, a brahman of Campapurl presented to him a daughter 
named SubhodrShgl. Aegs, os is well-known, is identical with 
modern Bhagalpur. The Lalitavistara refers to a script or 
alphabet of the Aiiga country which the Bodhisattva is said to 
have mastered ( pp. 125-26 ) . 

ifagadha — Like Ahga, Magadha is also very sparingly re- 
ferred to in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. There are some references to 
the kingdom of Magadha in the Mahavastu ( Vol. L 34, 289 ; II, 
419 ) IIL 47^ 90, etc. ) , the Aradana Sataka ( Ibid. pp. 24-25 ) and 
in other minor texts, but they have hardly any geographical 
import. . The Buddha had, however, innumerable travels in 
Magadha in course of which be crossed the Ganges several times 
( Ibid ) . Arya Avalokitesvara is also said to have once passed 

through Magadha ( Ibid, QunakSrandavyQba, p. 95 ) . The Sapta* 
kumSrika Avadsna (Ibid, p, 222) refers to a large tank named 
Citragarbba in Magadha. According to the Bivy^vadSna (p.425) 
Magadha is described as a beautiful city with all kinds of gems. 
In the Lalitavistara ( p. 20) the Vaidehlkula ofMagadha is referred 
to. The Vaidehlkula was suggested by one of the Devaputras 
as a royal family in which the Bodhisattva might be born in 
his future existence. But he preferred to be born of the Sakya 
race of Kapilavastu. According to the Lalitavistara, the Magadha 
country seems to have had a separate alphabet which the 
Bodhisattva is credited to have mastered ( pp. 125-26 ). The peeple 
of Magadha, i. e . , the MSgadbikas or Magadhskaa are referred to 
more than once in the Lalitavistara ( pp. 318 and 398 ). 

But its capital Pataliputra is more often mentioned. At the 
time of the Buddha it was a great city { Divyfivadana, p. 544). 
The game authority inlotcos us that a bridge of boats was built 
between Mathura and Pataliputra. Thera TJpagupta went to the 
Magadhan capital by boat accompanied by 18, 000 arhata in order 
to receive favour from King Asoka. The Thera was, however, very 
cordially received by the king ( pp. 386-87 ). There at the 
KukkutarSma vihSra where King Asoka had erected eighty-four 
thousand stupas and caityas (BodhieattvSvadina Kalpalattl: 69th 
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p. 6-7) Thera trpagupta divulged the most mysterious secrets of 
Buddhism to Asoka ( N. B. L s Qunakarandavyuha p. 95 ) . At the 
time of Suslma, son of Vindusaro, a beautiful daughter of a 
brahman of Campa was brought to Patallputra and presented to 
the wife of King Bimbisara. This girl showed the light of in- 
telligence to the inmates of the harem. She remained as a playmate 
and companion of the chief queen who later on gave birth to a 
son who became known os VigotaBoka( Div- 369-70, Asoka vadana, 
N. B. L. p, 8). The Aiokfivadana refers to Pataliputrn as having 
once been attacked by Suslma when his younger brother Asoka 
was reigning, hut Suelma was overpowered ( N. B. L. , p- 9 ), 
The BodhisattvavadSna Kolpalata (31,p. 3, 73, p. 2) refers to 
Patallputra as having once been ruled by a virtuous King 
Purandaxa. Tbe Mahavestu (III, p. 231 ) refers to a capital city 
.named PuspavatI(Puapnvatl nSmarijadbSnl) which is probably 
identical with Pitaliputro. 

RQjagrIui — According to the Lalitavistara, ESjagrba is said 
to have been included In Magadha (“ Magadbesu Rijagrba ” -p. 
246 ). It is referred to in the same text as a city of the 
Magadhakas ( p. 239 ) . It is described as Magadhapura or the 
capital city of Magadha (Ibid. p. 243 ) end was a MafaSnagara or 
a great city where once MSlshgs, a Pratyeka-Buddha was 
wandering. The ancient name of the city was Girivraja. The city 
was adorned with beautiful palaces, well-guarded, decorated with 
mountains, supported and hallowed by sacred places and 
distinguished by the five hills ( Buddbacarita Zavya, Book X, 
verse 2). it was much frequented by the Buddha. In the 
Bivyavadana ( p. 545 ), Rajagrha is described as a rich, prosperous 
and populous city at the time of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. The 
same text informs us that in order to go from SrSvasti to Raja^ha 
one had to cross the Ganges by boats kept either by King Ajata- 
satru of Magadha or by the Licchavis of Vaisall. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Ganges formed boundary between the kingdom 
of Magadha and republican territory of the Licchavis. and that 
both the Magadhans and the Licchavis had equal rights over the 
liver. The route from Rijagrba to Sravasti was infested with 
thieves who used to rob the merchants of their merchandise 
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(pp. 9i-95). It Is Intorestins to note that Rajagrha was an 
important centre of inland trade whore merchants flocked from 
different quarters ( Dir. p. 307 ) to buy and sell their merchandise. 
At Rfijagrha there used to bo held a fcstiral known as 
Giria^osam&ja when thousands of pcoplo assembled in hundreds 
of gardens. Songs were sung, musical Instrameots were played 
and theatrical performances were held with great pomp (Maha- 
rastu, Vol. Ill, p. 57 } . 

In and around the city of R&jagrha there was a number of 
important localities hallowed by the history of their associations 
'with the Buddha and Buddhism. They were the Venurana on 
tho side of the Kalandakanirapa, the N&radagrima, the 
Kukkataramavihara, the Grdbrakula hill, the Yastirano, the 
TTrurllragraraa, the Prabhasarana on the Grdhrakfita bill, the 
Eolitagrama, etc. The Venurana is repeatedly mentioned ( a g. 
in the Aradana^atakam ond elsewhere ) as it was a very farourito 
haunt of the Buddha. The Bhadrakalparadasa ( N. B. L. » p. 45 ) 
refers to the Narndagrama while the Mab3‘^ahasra-Pramardlnl 
refers (N. B. L. , p. 166 ) to the Frabfaasavana on the'Grdhrakula 
hill. The Grdbrakuta hill is also repeatedly 
Crdhrskatahili mentioned, and the Bnddha osed to dwell here 
most often when he happened to rlslt Rsiagrba- ' The scene of 
most of the later Sanskrit Buddhist texts is also laid on the 
Grdbrakuta hill ( e. g., of the PrajsapSrainita Astasahasrika, the 
Saddbarmapupdarlka, etc.). The village of 
KolitsBTSiDs Kolita was very largely populated, and was 
situated at a distance of half a yojana from Bajagrba. The 
Kalandaka or Karandakanlrapa ( tank ) was 
KalsndakaniTSpa gj^igted near the Venurana at BSjagrha ( N. B. 

L. , Avadana-Satakamp. 17,p. 23, DivySradana, pp. 143,554). It 
seems that there were two rihSras named 

Knkku{5tSma- KukkutarSms, one at PStairputra ( N. B. L. 
vibSra 

Aiokavadano, pp. 9-10 ) 5 Kolpadrumavadana, p. 293 >, and another 
at or near Bajagrba ( N. B. I*. , DraruhSaradana, p. 85 ) . The 

1 B. L. KaTikuinarakatti*. P- 10% MahSTasta ( Seaarta' Ed. ). VoL I, 

pp. 34& 54. Sukliasrati-VyuJia.N.B.L.,p. S56, SuTareaprabhSsa, N. B. L. 
p. 241, DiTySradana, p. 314, etc. 
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MabSvastu ( Vol, III p. 441 ) has a reference to the famous 
Yastivana which was once visited by the 
Buddha accompanied by a large number of 
bhikkhus. The same text (Vol. 1. p. 70) refers to the 
Saptaparna cave in Itajasrha ( “ Puravare bbavatu 
Rajagrhesmin Saptaparna abhidhanaguhayam ”)• 

Vajji — The tribe of the Vajjis or Vrjis included, according to 
Cunningham and Prof. Rhys Davids, atthakulas or eight con- 
federate clans among whom the Videhans, the Vrjifcas, ' and the 
liicchavis were the most important. Other confederate clans were 
probably Juatrkaa, Ugras, Bhojas and Aiksvakas. The Videha 
clan had its seat at Mithila which ie recorded in the Brahmanas 
and the PurSnas to have originally a monarchical constitution. 

Vaisali — The Vrjikas are often associated with the city of 
VaiSsll which was not only the capital of the Licohavl clan, but 
also the metropolis of the entire confederacy. VeisSll was a great 
city of the Madbyadeta and is identical with modern Besarh in 
the Muzaffarpup district of Bihar. The city which resembled the 
city of the gods was at the time of the Buddha, happy, proud, 
prosperous and rich with abundant food, charming and delightful, 
crowded with many and various people, adorned with buildings 
of various descriptions, storied njonsions, buildings and palaces 
with towers, noble gateways, triumphal arches, covered courtyards, 
and charming with beds of flowers, in her numerous gardens 
and groves. 

And lastly, the Lalitavistara claims that the city rivalled the 
domain of the immortals in beauty (Lefmann, Ch. III. p. 21; 
Mah&vastu, Vol, I. pp. Z53 ff). More than once did the Buddha 
visit this wonderful city at which he once looked with an elephant 
look ( Div. p. 308 ) . Once in the vioinity of this city, while 
dwelling in a lofty tower on the Markata la^. 

Warkata lake Lord went ont on a begging excursion ( N. B. 
L.. AvadSnatataka. p. 18; Div. ^208)- 

Markata lake there was the E«tagara where the 

Kntagsra Buddha once took up his dwelling ( BodhisattvS 
vadSna-Kalpalati, 90lh p. 73. N. B. L..A9okav.J»na. p.l3). Wea - 


' According to tbe DivyavadSBa. 
two different confederate olans {pi^ 5S-5o, 


VaisSlakas and tbe LicchaTii were 
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told in the Mah&voshi that a brahmin named AlSra KsiSma Tvho 
was an Inhabitant of VaU&II once gare instructions to the Sra- 
manas ( Vol. II. p. 118 ) . The Llcchavis of VaisSlI made a gift of 
many caityns( e.g., theSaptimracaltya, the Bahnputra caltya,thc 
Gotama caitya, the Kapinbya c-aUyB,the Markatahradatlra caitya) 
to the Buddha and the Buddhist Church. AmbspSll, the famous 
courtesan of VaisllI oiso made the gift of her extcnsiTe mango 
groTO to the Buddhist congregation ( Law's Study of the Msh5- 
vastu, p. 44 ) . In the BodbisattT^vadana-KalpalatS it is said that 
the ValsSllkas or the inhabitants of Vaisall or VisaU made a rule 
to the effect that daughters of individuals should be enjoyed by 
ganas, and should not, therefore, be married ( 2Dth. p. 3S } . 

The Videha clan bad its seat at Mithiln’ which is recorded in 
the BrShmanas andPurinas to have originally a 
Miihlls monarchical constilntlon. In Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts ( e. g.i in the Lalitaristara, pp. 19, 125, 149 etc. os well as in 
other texts) mention is made of a dvipa called Furvavideha* 
dvipa along with three other dvlpas, namely, the 
PurraTideh* AparsgodSniya, the Utioraknru, and the Jambn- 
dvlpa. Dvipa Is obviously used here in the sense of a country, but 
it is difUcnU to ascertain which country is meant by Purvavideha- 
dvipa. The Lalitsvistara refers to the script or alphabet of the 
Furvavideha-dvlpa, which the Lord Bnddba is said to have 
mastered in his boyhood (p.126). The same text refers to the 
extent of the four respective dvlpas; the Purvavideha-dvlpa is 
credited to have been nine thousand yajanas in extent. 

Videha is often referred to as a Janapada whose capital was 
■Mithila C*''V’aideha Jonapade Mithilayam BajadhanySm”; 
MahSvastu, VoL IIL , p. 172, also Ct Divyavadina, "Videhesu 
janapadesa gatva prabrajitah, " p. 424) . In the Lalitavistara the 
Videha dynasty is described as wealthy, prosperous, amiable and 
generous ( chap. lU ) . The Bodhisattvavadana-K^alpalata refers 
to the city of Mithila in Videha ruled by a king named 
Puspadeva having two pious SODS, Candra and Sorya (83, p. 9). 

The Bodhisattva. in one of his previous births as Ma hesa, the 
> MitbilS is. howeTsr, identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Jaaakapnr jost within the Nepal border. Videha Is identical with ancient 
Tirabhnkti, that is, modern Tirbut. 
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renowBed elephast of Benares, was Invited by the people of 
Mithila to cure them of an epidemic ( Mahavastu, Vol- 1, pp. 286- 
288 ) , In another of his former existences, the Lord was born as 
the munificent King Vijitavl of Mithila, He was banished from 
his kingdom and took his abode in a leaf-hut near the Himalayas 
( Mahavastu, III, p. 41 ). Two miles from Mithila, there was a 
Javakacchata named Javakacchaka ; where Maha- 

usadha, a brahmin, had his residence ( Ibid, Vol, 

H, p. 83 ) . 

The country of the Mallas is referred to in the Dvavimsavadana 
Ualla { N. B, , p. 86). The same source refers to a 

village, Kus'i by name, in tbe country of the 
Zuli rffina Mallas. The Mukutabandhana csitya of the 
^ Mallas, as well as the twin eala trees of KusInSrtl 
Mukutabandhana where tbe Lord lay in his psrlnirvSna are 
alluded to more than once in the Blvys- 
Yamakatsu- vadSna ( pp, 208, 209 : “ parinirvSnSya gami?yati 
▼“a* MalUnam upavartanam yamakasSlavanarh " ). 

Anomiya was an important city in the Malla 
Anoraifa kingdom. This city which was once visited by 
the Bodhisattva was situated near the hermitage of sage Vasistha 
in the Malla kingdom to the south of Kapilavastu at a distance 


of 12 yojanas ( Mahavastu, II, 164 ) , 

The Capital of the KasI country was BaranasI ( modern 
Benares) . Tbe Tathagata once said : “ BarSnasIm 
gamisyami gatva vai Kasinamapurlm ” ( Lalita- 
vistaia,p.406}; evidently Ea§I was tbe larger unit, i.e„ tbe jsnapada, 
and BatanasI was the capital ( purl )_ of the Kasls or the people of 
KasL * That EasI was a jaaapada is attested to by the Fame text 
{ Ibid, p, 405 ) . Its capital BatanasI finds a prominent place In the 
literature of Hindus and Buddhists alike, and is again and again 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. In the MahSvastu, Bard- 
nasl is mentioned to have been situated on the bank of the river 
Varans ( Vol. Ill, p. 402 ), but according to the Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata Baranasl was on the Gangesi 6tb, p. 31 and 32 ). In the 
DivySvadana the city is described as pr osperous, extensive 
» Eefer«Boe Is made ia tbe XeHtarjstsra (p.215) of o certain kind of 
cloth called KtUika-Tastra which w»s most probably manufactured In ZafT, 
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popuIouB, and a place whore alms could easily bo obtained (p. 73) . 
It wos not oppressed by deceitful and quarrelsome people ( Ibid, 
p. OS). The Buddba once set out to go to EfisI manifesting, as he 
wont, the manifold EUpematuralconmeofHfe of thoMagadha people 
(BuddhacaritaKfivyo, Bb. XV, T. 90). The city of BarSnsst 
was hallowed by the feet of the Buddha (Sarvarthaslddha) who 
came here to preach his czcollont doctrine. Ho gave a discourse 
on the BbarmacabrapraTarttana (Wheel of Law) sutra in tbe Deer 
Park near Benares, a fact which is again and again referred to in 
hoth Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist texts ( Saundarananda K&yya, 
Ch, IIL . vs. 10-11 : Cf, Buddhacarita EBvya, Bk XV., v. 87; 
Lalitaviitara, pp. 412-13, etc.) 

Benares was a great trading centre of Buddhist India. Bicb 
moxchants of tbe city used to cross over high seas with ships laden 
with merchandise. One such merchant once crossed over to the 
Baksast island which, however. Is difficult to be identified 
( Mahavastu. IIL p. 286 ), A wealthy mcrobant came to Benares 
from Tak^tna (mod. Tazila ) with tbe object of carrying on trade 
( Ibid. , IL , pp. 166-167 ) . Tbe Divyavadsna informs ns that a 
caravan trader reached Benares from Uttarapatha during the reign 
of King Brahmadotta who heard him snying thus > “ Kow I hare 
reached Benares, bringiag with me articles for sale.” He was 
welcomed hy the king who cove him shelter (pp. 510 ff). 

East come in conflict with KoSnlo several times and each time 
the king of KssI was defeated. At last when bo was going to 
make desperate final attack tbe king of Kosala refused to fight and 


abdicated his throne ( Mahavastu, IIL , p. 349 X 

Brahmadatta, king of Benares, is said to have once apprehend- 
ed that a great famine lasting for 12 years would visit Benarea 
He, therefore, asked the inhabitants of the kingdoni to leave tbe 
city, but those who had enough provisions were permitted^ to 
remain. A large number of people died on account of the famine, 
but one person who had enormous wealth in his possession gave 
alms to o Pratyeka-Buddba who went to him. The wife of tte 
nerson prayed in return for a boon to the effect that a pot of rice 
-led It her would be Bufficient for hundreds of fhonsan of 
people. Her husband profed that hi. granaries might nlwars be 
hpt filled up with paddy, and th. non in his turn prayed that hia 
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treasures might always be full of wealth although he might spend 
as much as he liked. All the boons prayed for were granted 
(DIv.,pp. 132 £f). 

In the Siksasamuceayo (ir. by Bendall ) of Santideva, a king 
of Benares is referred to have given his flesh to a hawk to save a 
dove (p. 99 ). Another king of KasI made a gift of an elephant 
to a king of Videha on his request. At this time a deadly disease 
was raging in the kingdom of Videha ; but as soon'asthe elephant 
stepped on the borders of MithilS, the disease disappeared ( Maha- 
vastu, I. p. 286 £f ) . The same source informs us that there once 
lived in Benares a king whose kingdom extended up to Taxila 
( Ibid. II. p. 82 ) . 

Kotala, daring the days of early Buddhism, was an important 
kingdom and its king Prasensjit an important 
figure ( BodbisattvavadSno EalpalatB, 100th, p. 3 ) 
KulmBspindi, another king of Eotala, is claimed in the 
BodhlsattvavadSna to have been none other than the Lord Buddha 
himself (N. B. L. p. 50). Another virtuous king of Zotala to 
avoid bloodshed in a war with the king of Katl abdicated his 
throne and went to a voluntary exile. In his exile he greatly helped 
a merchant who in H later existence came to be born as Ajnata 
Saundinys ( Mahavastu, N. B. L. , p. 156 ). 

That the ancient totals kingdom was divided Into two great 
divisions, the river Sarayu serving as the wedge between the two, 
is suggested by the Avadinatataka (N* P- wherein a 

reference is made to a war between the kings of North and 
South KoSala. 

MSrakaranda was a locality in the kingdom of KoSala ( Maha- 


vastu, Vol. I. p. 319 ). 

The most important capital city of Ko^ala was ‘SravastI . This 
^ city was full of kings, princes, their councillors, 

SrSvaBti ministers and followers, Ksatriyas. Brahmanas, 
householders, etc. (Latitavistara, Ch. I). There at'SraYost l> was the 


t BrSraBtils Identical with the great rained city ontheeoutb bank of 
the Rapt! called Saheth-Maheth. , 

Saketa was another capital of theKolala Worn. In 

AvadSna (UabBvasto. Senarta* Ed, VoL I.. P. 3« ) we read that hujXta. one 
Of the deicendants of MSndhStS became EaroaUtS 

cltySSketa. The city is mentioned in the Bodhi»attT3T8d3na KalpaiatS 
( 3rd, P. 2 ) to hare been adorned with domes. 

3 ( Annals, B. 0» R. 1. 1 
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famous pardon of Anllhaplmllka at .Tetavann frcquonlly referred 
to in Pall nnd SanskrU Buddhl«l lerls. There the Buddha stayed 
^vith hia retinue of bhikkhus for A nnmlicr of times and received 
hundreds of housflholdors as followers and dlrciplos. The Divya* 
vadana informs us that hfahakatyayana desirous of poinp to 
Madhyodo§a first reached Slndhu and then ^rSvastl ( p. 581 ). 
Merchants of ^ravostl went to Ceylon crosslnp over the hlph seas 
(K. B. L. Avad&naintska pL 19; of. BodhisattvavadSna KalpalatA, 
7th, p. 50 ). In the city of ^rivastl a poor brahmin named Svastiba 
took to cultivation to earn his livelihood ( Tbld. Gist P. 2 ). It was 
in this oity that the Buddha gave religious instructions to the 
citizens whoso darkness of ignorance was fheroby dispelled ( Ibid. 
Gth,p. S; 79lh p. 2j 82nd p. 2). The royal family of the KoSalns is 
referred to in the Lalltarlstara (pp. 20-21 ) as one in which BodhI* 
ealtva might desire to be born. 

The JfahSvastu ( TIL p. 101 ) refers to the NyeerodhSrame of 
Kolala where the Boddha is said to have once 
KyagrodbSrBo* taken up his residence. It was at the Jetavana 
grove of ^rfivBstl that Bevodatta sent assassins to 
JetsTons Lof^ who, however, received the murderers 

very hospitably ( AvadinaSataka, N. B. L. p. 27 ), It was also at 
this grove that when Prasenajil, king of Srfivastl, was retiring 
after adoring the Lord, 500 geese came to him and announced that 
Sing Pancala hod been greatly pleased to notice tbo King of 
Kosala’s devotion, and was coming to congratulate him on his 
conversion to the faith ( Ibid. pp. 12-13 ). King BimbfsSra also 
interviewed the Lord at Jetavana ( Ibid, p, 45 ). The same tart 
rfifare to the fact that the Lord made no distinction as to proper 
and improper times in preaching the truths of religion- One day 

he preached while cleansing the Jetorana with a broom in hani 

(Ibid. p. 29 ). The BodhisattvavadSna Kalpalata (52nd, p. 20 ) re- 
fers to a king of Kosals named Hiranyavarm* who imposed a fine 
on a brahmin named Kapils. 

Reference to Oedi as one of the sixteen Japspadas of 
Jambudvtpa is made in the Lalitavistara ( P- ancient 

Cedi country lay near the Jumna and was contiguous to that of 
the Kurus. It corresponds roughly to the modern Bundelkhand 
and -the adjoining region. 
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Valsa — Like the Cedi kingdom the Vatss Janapada is also 
referred to in the Lalitavislara (p. 27). The Vatsa dynasty is 
therein described as rich, thriving, kind and generous. The 
Mahavastu ( Vol. II, p. 2 ) refers to Sing Udayana of the Vafsa 
country and his capita! Kausambl. ' The same 
‘ text refers to the fact that Sing Bimbisara of 

Magadha and Udayana of AvantI requested the Lord, just when he 
had descended from the Tuslta heaven, to honour Rajagrha 
or SausambI by making it his birth place. * In a compara- 
tively modern Sanskrit Mahayanlst text ( N. B. L. p. 269 ), 
the monastery of Gho§ira, in the suburbs of KausSnibI 
is referred to. The site may probably be identical with the 
old GhositarSmo of Kosambi referred to so frequently in 
the Pali Vinaya texts. Asivaghosa in bis Soundaranands-KSvya 
(Law’s translation, p. 9) refers io a hermitage (firSma) 
of one KusSmba where the olty of Zau^Smbl was built. 

The SIsumAra hill identical probably with 

8 J umSea Hill SumsumSragiri of tho Psli Jstakas which shelter* 
ed the Bhagga ( Bhirga } state was included in tho Vatsa territory. 
There on that hill lived a rich householder named Buddha. He 
gave his daughter Bupini to the son of An&thapindada ( N. B. L. 
DivyavadanamSla, p. 309 ). • 

Matsr/a The Matsys country, one of the IG Janapadas 
enumerated in the Lalitavistaro (p. 22). comprises the modern 
territory of Jaipur ; it included the whole of the present territory 
of Alwar with a portion of Bliaratpur. The capital of tho Matsya 
■ country was Viratanagara or VairSt ( so called because it was the 
capital of VirS^la, King of the Matsyas) which has perhaps a 
veiled reference in the name Bairatlputra Samjaya referred to in 
the Mahavastu ( III. pp. 59 , 90 ). 

Surasena — The capital of Uie SOrosona Janapada wes Mathura, 
generally identified with Maholi, five miles to the scutli-wcst of 
tho present town of MathurS or Muttra ( U. T . ). 

t The BodhlsaUVKvadSDa-SaipttlalS ( SStb.p. 8. ) bas a siisilar reference 
where it is stated that EausSmhi wsa ruled by the Vatsa ElDgUdayaDa, 
Eauslffibl is ideotlcal with modern Eossm near AUababad. 

* UahSTBStu (SeBarts’ Ed.}, VoLU.p.S. 
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MathurS^ In the LalitavJstara ( p, 2J ) tho city of MathurS 
is described as rich, flourishioc and populous, the metropolis of 
King Suvfihu of the race of the valiant Kernso. Upagupta, the 
teacher of A^oto, was the son of Gupta, a rich man of MathurS 
( AiukSvadSna, N. D. L. , p. 10. ) fie was intended by his father 
to be a disciple of SonavSsi ( BodhisattvSvdSoa KnlpalatS, 72nd, 
p. 2-3 ) who was o propagator of the Buddhist foith at Mathura, 
At Urutnunda, a hill in MathurS, Sonavasl con* 
verted Bata and Bhata, two nSgas and erected two 
vibSras of the same name in commemoration of their conversion 
(Ibid; also Cf. BodhisattvavadSna-Solpalata 7Ist, p. 13 for a 
reference to the Urumunda Hill). Tho famous courtesan Vssava* 
datts lived ot MathurS (Biv. p. 352). There also lived in MatburS 
two brothers, Ka^a and Bhata, both merchants ( Ibid. p. 319 ). One 
Padmaha, beholding in his youth, a dead body felt disgusted with 
the world, and became eventually a hermit When at MathurS, 
he entered the house of a prostitute for alms; she was, however, 
charmed with the hermit's appearance and sought his love (H. B. 
L. , A§okSvad3na, p. 15 ). The DivySvadSna seems to attest to the 
fact that there was a bridge of boats between Matburi and P&tali> 
putra ( p. 386 ). Upagupta is credited to bare converted 18 lacs of 
the people of MathurS ( BodhiBattvaTadSna-Ealpalata, 72nd, p, 71 ). 
Another important city of the Surasena janapada was 
Eanyakubjo. Kusa, the son of Abuda, the chief 
EaDjrakubjs Iksvaku, king of Benares, married 

SudarsanS, the daughter of the king of Kanyakubja m Surasena 
( N. B. L. , EuSa Jataka, p. 110 ).The same story is more elaborate- 
ly given elsewhere. Mabendraka, tho tribal 
Bhadrakasat Bhadrakasat in Kanyakubja had a beauti- 

ful daughter. Alinda, the chief queen ' of the king of Benares 
( Subandhu was his name ) immediately after the 'ing s accession 
to the throne, set a negotiation on foot for her son s marriage to 
the daughter of king Mabendraka. The match''^®®°° ® tm 

the nuptials were celebrated at Kanyakubia (B- • •» ^ a^stu 

AvadSna, p. 143 ff X The 1“- 

Eanyakabja forest Kalpalata refers to the ggn yakubja forest ( SOth , 

■ • • I., the Kuss Jitoka which Is 

1 The name of the queen Is giTeo as AbOoS la 

but B substance of this story. 
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p. 77 ) which must have been situated somewhere near the city of 
the same name. 

The ancient Kuru country is mentioned in the Lalitavistara 
^ as one of the sixteen janapadas of JambudvJpa 

and may bo said to have comprised the Kuru- 
ksetra or Thaneswar. The district included Sonapat, Anun, 
Kama], and Fanipat, and was situated between the Sarasvatl on 
the north and Grsadvati on the south. In the Xalpadruma-avadana 
( N. B. L. , p. 297 ) it is stated that the Buddha once visited 
the city of the Kauravas which seems to have probably been the 
capital of the Euru country, but unfortunately the name of the 
city is not given. It is, however, possible on the epic authority to 
identify the Eaurava city with HastinSpura which is several times 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist text. The 
Hastinspufft BodhisattvSvadSna-Ealpalats definitely states 
that it was the capital of the Euru kings ( 3id Pallava 116 ; 64th, 
p. 9 }• It is stated that King Arjuna of HastinSpura was in the 
habit of killing those holy men who W'ere unable to satisfy bim by 
answers to the questions put by bim ( Mabavastu-avadana, III. , 
p. 361), Sudhanu, son of Subahu, another king of HastinSpura, 
fell in love with a Einnatl in a distant country, and came back 
with her to the capital where he had long been associated with bis 
father in the government of the kingdom. (Mahavastu, Vol. II, 
pp. 94-93 ) Utpala, son of Vidyadhara, o serpent catcher, dwelt at 
HastinSpura In the vicinity of Valkalayana’s hermitage 
( Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalala, 64tb, p. 62. ) The city is described 
in the Divyavadaiia .as a rich, prosperous and populous city. 
Close by there was a big lake full of lotuses, swans and cranes 
( p. 435 )• This, it can be surmised, was the Dvaipayana-hrada 
The place was visited by the Buddha. Here an excellent brahmin 
approached him and praised him { Ibid. p. 72 ). The city was once 
ruled over by a pious and righteous king named Uttarapancala 
Mabadbana. In the Divy^vadans HastinSpura is described as a 
rich, prosperous, and populous city ( p. 435 ). The Lalitavistara 
refers to HastinSpura as having been ruled by a king debcended 
from the Pandava race, valiant and the most beautiful and glorious 
among conquerors ( Chap. Ill ). 
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‘ Mention is often made in tbo Sanskrit Buddhist sources as 

Utt flku tells of the Uttarakuru country 

( tJttarakurudvlpa), obTiously a mythical roBion- 
Tho Lalitavistara refers to four Pratyanta-dvJpas or border-, 
countries \ they are Purvavldoha* AparagodSniya, Uttarakuru and 
Jaiubudvlpa ( ID ; cf. Bodhisaltv5vodfina-K:aIpalat3, 4th, p, 48, 50 
& 71 ). The alphabet of tho Uttarakuru country is also referred to 
ns having been mastered by the Buddha ( Ibid- p. 126 ), The Uttara- 
kurudvlpa is stated to have been ten thousand yoianas In extent 
( Ibid. p. 149 ). In the DivySvadfina it is mentioned as on island 
where people lived unattached to the worldly life ( p. 215 ). 

Paficala was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from tho foot of the HitnJUayas to the river 

PaBcsla Chambal, but it was divided into north and south 
FaQoSla, separated by tbe Ganges. It roughly corresponds to 
modern Dudaon, Furrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the 
United Provinces. 

That the Fancilo country was divided into two divisions is 
attested to by the Divyavadaus wherein we read of two PaScSla 
Visayas '■ Uttara Pauoala and Daksina Pancala. Tbe Jatakas as 
we'll as the Mahabharata also refer to these two divisions ‘oi the 
country. According to the Divyavadans (p. 435 1 the capital of 
Uttara Pa5c31a was HastinSpura, but according to the Jatakas 
{ Cowell’e Jat. III. , p. 230 ) the capital Was Fompillanagara. The 
Mahabharata, however, states that the capital of Uttara-PaficSla 
was Ahicchatra or Chatravatl ( identical with modem Ramnagar 
in the Barellley district ) while Daksina Pai5c3la had its capital 
at Kampilya ( Mbh. 138, 73-74 ) identical with modern Kampil in 
the Farakhabad district, IT. P. ’ and PadumSvatJ, the wife of a 
PaacSia king is referred to in tbe MafaSvastu ( lU. p. 169 ). 

According to the DivyavadSna, Hastinspura was the capital of 
the Pancila kingdorb hut accotdins to the Epics and the Jatakas, 
Kampilya was the capital. In one of his’ former existences the 
Buddha was bom as Raksita, son of Brahmadatta s priest. This 
BrahmadattawasthekingofKampUya in Panoala (Mahavastu, 

L , p. 283 ). In one of his former exietence s. the Bodhisattva was 

I For recoociliatloD nf these apparent disorepaocjes In the different 
CTideoces see mr “Geography of Early BB4dhifm"-PP- 1®-'*' 
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Puijfavscto, son of Afijanas, king of BStfinasl Once he with hU 
four friondB set out on a journey to Kampilya in order to test the 
useMnesa of their reepectWe oxceUences ( Mabavastu, Vol. IIL p. 
33 ). When Prasenajit, king of SrSvastI, was retiring from Jeta- 
vana after adoring the Buddha, 500 geese oatne to him, and an- 
nounced that the king of PaScala had been greatly pleased to 
notice Prasenajit's devotion ( N. B. L. , ASokSvadana, pp. 12-13 ). 
Kampilya in the kingdom of Fancala is mentioned in the Bodbi- 
sattvavadana Kalpalata to have been ruled by s pious king 
Satyarala ( 66th P, 4 ) and by King Brahmadatta ( 68th P. 9 ). 

The SivI country Is mentioned in the Lalitavistara ( p. 22 ) as 
.. ' well as in the Mahavastu (Law, ‘A Study of the 

Mahavastu’. p. 9 ) as one of the sixteen jannpadaa 
of Jemhudvlpa. According to the Jatakas ( Jat. 17, p> 401 ) 
Aritthapura was the capital of the SivI kingdom* Ari^thapura 
( pall Aritthapura ) Is mentioned in the Bodbisattvavadana-Kalpa- 
lata ( 2nd, p. 2 and 3 ) to have been ruled by King Srisens* Tlie 
same text refers to the city of ^Ivavatl, doubtless identical with the 
capital of the SivI country, to have been ruled by King Sivi ( 9l8t 
P. 6. ). In a passage of the Bgveda ( VIL 18. 7 ) there is a mention 
of the Sivi people along with the Alinas, Paktbas, Bbalinasas and 
Visanins, Early Greek writers also refer to a country in the 
Punjab as the territory of the Siboi. It is highly probable that the 
Siva country of the Bgveda, the Sibi country of the Jstakas, and 
the Siboi country of the Greek geographers are one and the same. 
Patanjall mentions a country in the north called Sivapura ( 17. 2, 

2 ) which is certainly identical with Sibipura mentioned in a 
Shorkot inscription ( Ep, Ind. , 1921, p. 6 ). The Siva, Sibi or Siboj 
territory ia, therefore, identical with the Shorkot region of the 
Punjab - the ancient Sivapuro or Sibipura, Strictly speaking 
the Sivi country ehould, therefore, be included in the TJttarSpatha- 
Datarna. according to the Lalitavistara and the Maharastu, 
palsrps sixteen janapadas of Jamhudvlpa. 

The country has been mentioned in the Mahs- 
bhatatn ( II, 5-10 ) aa -well as in the Meghadiita of KMidSsa 
( 24-25 ). It is generally identified with the 7idis5 or Bbilsa 
region in the Central Provinces. 

The A§mnka country is referred to in the MahSvastu ( IIL 363) 
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wherctn tt ts rfatcd that there wnsa hcTmltftKc on the GodSTart {n 
the A^makn country where Sarahhohjrn, the fson of the royal prfwt 
of Brahmadotla, kJnfr of Kampllyn, retired after havinfj received 
ordination. The country l.s doubtless Identical with P5!i Aasakn 
whose capital was Potala or Potana. Asanjra in his SutrSlarhtara 
mentions another Atmnha country which, however, was altunted 
on the Indu.s. Asahga’a A^maka sooms, therefore, to be Identical 
with the kingdom of Aesakenus of the Greek writers which lay to 
the cast of the Sarosvatl at a distance of about S5 miles from the 
Fca on the Swat valley. A^maka of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, 
was alhmtod on the GodSvorl. - Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
ASraaka country lay outside the polo of Madhyadeta. * 

'In early Pill literature, Assaka has been distinguished from 
MQlaka which lay to Its north, but has always 
imiftka been associated with Avantl wbichlayimmedlate- 
ly to the north-east. The GandavylihB refers to the city of 
Samantamukha in the MQiaka country ( N. B. L. , p. 91 ). 

Avantl * is referred to In tbe MahSvastu and the Lalitavistara 
as one of the IG janapadas of JambudvJpa. The 
Arantt BodhisattT5v8d5oa refers again and again to 
King tTdayana of Avantl { N. B. !>. p. 74 ). There in the vicinity 
of Avantl lived Uttara and Holaka, tbe two sons of one Jayl, tho 
family priest of King of Tvarkato, (N. B, L. , Bhadrakalpa- 
vadana, p- 44 )• 

Acecording to Pali texts ( Blpavaxhso, Oldenberg’s Edc, p. 57 ) 
the capital of Avantl was TJjjenl or XTjjayint which, however, 
according to Sanskrit Buddhist texts, was included In the 
Daksioapatha. The Mahavastu ( VoL II, p. 30 ) states that after 
the birth of the Bodhisattva, Asita, a brahmin of Ujjaylnl in 
Daksinapstha, who had lived long on the Vindhya mountain, came 
from the Himalayas, his recent abode, to see the Bodhisattva. 

TJjjayinl is also referred to in the Bodhisattva- 
UiJayia* vadana Kalpalata ( 76th, p. 10). 

I For various references to Ihe Assaka or Asmaka tribe and their dif- 
ferent settlenents, see my Geography of Barly Buddhism, pp. 21-22. 

a Aranti roughly corresponds to modern Maiwa, Nimar and adjoining 
parts of the Central Provinces. 
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Kapilavasli: is famous in the history of Buddhist India os the 
Kapilavastu Sakyos (Saucdorananda Kavya, Ch. 

I. also Cf. MahaTOStu : Law’s “ A Studv nf 
Mahavastu ” . pp. S5 ff). It „„s also known as Kapilasya yal 
( Saundaronanda Kavya, Ch. L ). The Lalitavistara calls irKapila 
vastn and sometimes Eapilapura (p 24S) or Kapilttyayapura (p 28) ' 

All these names occur also in the Mahavastu (Vol, II. p u) As to 

the origin of the name Eapiloyostn we iaye to turn to the Saundara” 
nanda Kayya where it is stated that as the city was built in the' 
hermitage of the sage Kapila it was called Eapilayasto ( Ch 1 / 
The Divyayadana also connects Kapilavastu with the sago Kapila 
( p. 548 ). In the Buddhaoarita Kavya ( Bk. I, verse 2 ) Kapila- 
vaslu is described ns the dwelling place of the great sage KapiK 
It was surrounded by soven walls ( Mohavaslu, II , 75 ) and is 
always referred to by the Lalitayistara as a Mehanagara or great 
oity with a good number of gardens, avenues and market al... 

(PP. 58, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113, 1231. There were four city gales 
towers all oyer the oily { Ibid p. 58 ). An eiplanalion of the origin 
of the Sakyas is given in the SaondarSnanda Kavya ( Ch. l; where 
in it Is elated that as the Sakyas built their houses surrounded by 
Saka trees, they were called Sakyaa The Mahavaetu gives a 
story of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the sctlloment of the 
sakyas there ( Vol, I. p. 350 IT ). The Lalilavistara ( pp 138 - 137 ) 
gives 500 as the number of members of the Sakya Gounoil 

Kapilavastu is stated to hove been immensely rich an abed, 
of the powerful a home of learning, and a resort of the virturas 
It was full of chanties, festiTals and oougregations of powerful 
princes. Ills described as having a good strength of horses 
elephants and ohariote ( Saundnranando Kavya Ch I ) Witb 

arched galBwnya and pinnaoles.(Buddhacarila Kavya Bk ly 5, 

it was surrounded by tte beauty of the lofty table-land ( Ibid V 2) 

In this oily none but intelligent and qualified men were 
engaged os ministers ( Saundaronanda Kavya, Ch. I) As the s 
was no improper Inration, the oily wa, toll of people J Ibid ) and 
poverty could not find any place there whore prosperity ehono 
lesplendently ( Buddhacarita Kavya Bfc I V 4 ) 

In the oily of Eapilayastn the Bn’ddha give his religicn, disl 
eonrse and hi. relations listened to it with great e^gemel 
4 (Annals, B.O.R.L] 
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( SaundarSn&nda Kavyo, Gh. II, x. 26). At a retired place, 96 miles 
from Kapilavasiu, in the kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity 
of the Ssrama of Vasistha, the Bodhisattva Gautama had parted 
with his servant Chandaka and Ms horse Eanthaka ( Mahavastn, 
Vol, n, pp. 164-165 ). 

The Uposadhavadanam ( N. B. L, p. 265 ) refers to the 
Nyagrodha Nyagrodha garden near Kapflavastu. Visvamilra 
garden was a young preacher who resided at Kapilavastn 
(N. B. L. Gandavyuha, p. 92). Sobhita w-as a rich Sakya of 
i^pilavastu ( Avadana-Sataka. N. B. L. p. 37). Another rich 
Sakya of the city had his only daughter named Sukli (Ibid. p. 35). 

Gaya named after the royal sage of the same name is often 
mentioned os a city visited by the Lord. The 
river NoiranjanS(Phalgn; which flows through 
the city was also visited by him (Buddhocarita, Bk. XII. vs. 87-88). 
The Buddha crosUd the Ganges and west to the hermitage of 
Xfisyapa at Gaya ( Ibid, , Bk. 7. XVII, 8 ). He dwelt on the bank 
of the river Kaira&ianS at the foot of the Bodh! 
tree where M&ra approached him and asked him 
to leave the world ( Div. p. 202 ). 

In the Mahavastn ( Vol- ZI. p- 123 ) it is stated that the Buddha 
came to TJruvilva where he saw nicely looking 
nruvUTa tpees, pleasing lakes, plain grounds, and the trans- 

parent water of the Nairanjona river. From Uruvilva the Lord 
wanted to go to Benares. He directed hissteps accordingly towards 
that holy city. His routo'lay through Gaya, Natal. Bundadvira 
Lohitavastuka, Gandhapura and Sarathipura ( N. B. L., Maha- 
vastu-avadano, p. 157, cf. Lalitavistara, pp. 406-7 ). From Gaya 
the Buddha bad, however, gone to AparagayS 
Aparagays . ^beie he was invited by Sudarsana, the king of 
■‘•snakesiAStudy ofthoMah5va8tu,p.l56). ^ 

■ The Gayasirsa mountain was situated at GayS from where 
.. the Bnddho went to Uravilva and SenSpatigama 
' ifa^taj’n for the attainment of Perfect Enlightenment ( A 
study of Iho Mohsvaslu. p. SI; ct. MiUristoju p, 248 ) The 
Lalitavisatara ( p. 405 ) refers to the Bodhimanda 
. Bodhtoacde of Qayfl DOt far from which the Bodhisattva met 

an Sjiviko. 
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Cundadvila was a city once visited by the Buddha where he 
announced to the AjlvakanamedUpakathatwith* 

CJandadvila ^ he had become the Buddha ( A Study 

of the Mahavastu, pp. 156-57 ). It is, however, difficult to identify 
the city. 

A rich and prosperous city referred to in the Bodhisattva- 
HiDsumardana vadana-Kalpalata ( 56tb, p. 2 ) was obviously a 
mythical city. 

The jich village of Nalanda is stated in the Mahavastu ( Vol. 

III. p. 56. ) to have been situated at a distance of 

Nslandi }ial{ a yojona from Rajagrha. HalandS is identifi- 
ed with modern Baragaon, seven miles to the north-west ofBajgir 
in the district of Patna. { See my “Geography of Early Buddhism," 
p, SI for more details ). 

These were the two cities mentioned in the BodhisettvSvadSna 
Kalpalata to have been visited by Buddha Vipassi 
Vaadbumatl and jjj Gautama Buddha ( 27th, p. 54 and SOtb, p. 2 ). 

Vaisumati 

They cannot, however, be identified. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the Divya- 
vadana the eastern boundary of the Madhyadesa 
PuijiJfavar^hana gjtended up to Pundravardhana ( pp. 21-22 ). Yuon 
Chwang, the celebrated Chinese traveller, also holds the same 
view s but according to the Mahtvogga of the Vinaya Pitaka it 
extended up to Kajahgala. Pundravardhana was a stronghold of 
the Kigoothas. It happened that a Professor of the Nigantha 
cbool who reviled the religion of the Buddha, had got a picture 
^ ’nted representing himself with the Buddha lying at his feet. 

This he had widely circulated in the province of Punclravardbana. 
Asoka heard of it and was so enraged that he desired to punish 
him P- *^1^® aama story is related 

Iso'in the Divyavadfina in a slightly different version ( p. 427 ). 

Th pivy5v3^^"® adds that here in Pundravardhana 18,000 
Ajivikas were killed ( p. 427 ). The Bodhisattvavadina EoIpalat5 
(93rd p. 3*^^ states that SumagadbS, daughter of AnSthapindada 
was married to a person at Pundravardhana ( a variant reading of 
• pu^d^{i^' 3 ^dhana). The detailsoftliestory are given in SumSgadhS 
AvadSna wherein it is stated that the name of the groom was 
Vrsabhadatta ( N. B. L. , p. 237 ; also efi DivySvadana, p. 402 ), 
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In the DivySvadano, Dvipavatl is mentioned as a city ruled by 
. . the king Dvipa. It was rich, prosperous and 

V para 1 populous. ( p. 246 ). Tlic city is stated to have been 

the birth place of Dlpariikara Buddha ( Bodhisattv&vadSna Kalpa- 
lata, 89tb, p. 75 ). The city cannot, howeror, be identified. 

It was a city ruled by a king named Ksema. There lived in 
that city a merchant banker who was a staunch 

KfemMaii supporter of the Tathagata named Ksamambars 
( Divyavadana, p. 242 ). The city, probably a mythical one, ‘cannot 
be identified. 

It was a beautiful city of Mahasudariana ( Di^Tavadana, 
KuiaratT p. 227 ). 


The hermitage of Kapila was by the side of the HimSiayas 
Eft SI ' ^ SaundarSnonda KSvya, Ch. I, V. 5). This is also 

corroborated by the evidence of the DivyttvadSna 
( p. 548 ) wherein it is stated that the hermitage of the sage Zapila 
was situated not far from the river BhUglrathl by the side of the 
Hirafilayas. 

It was a city inhabited by a prostitute famous for her 
tJtpalSrati charity ( BodbisattvavadSna Kalpalati, 51st, p. 6). 

King Sobha built in ibis city a stupa dedicated to 
Sobbsvati teacher Kskusandba ( Ibid 78fcb, p. 38 ), 

To the north of KasI by the side of the Himalayas there was o 
hermitage Sibanjana where lived a sage named 
hSStaS Kasyapa ( alabavashi, III, 143 >. 

Once while the Buddha was engaged in deep meditationfor six 
years at SenSpatigrama in Uruvilva, a public 
BenSpatigrSnia woman named Gav5 kept a^ coarse cloth on the 

branch of o tree for the Buddha’s use after meditation. By virtue 

of this noble deed, she was reborn in heaven as o nymph ( A Study 
of the Mohavastu, p. 154 ). 

There was a city named Uttara* which was 12 yoianas from 
east to west, and seven yojanas from south to 
tTttsra north. Seven walls surrounded the city and there 

were seven large tanks. Tie city-jmtes and palaces wore decorat- ' 
ed with glass, gold, silver and oHicr valuable gems and jewela 
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The king of the city was a Ksatriya and a RajacakravarttI ( Maha- 
vastu, L , p. 249 ). 

The Madrakavisaya is referred to in the Mahavastu ( III. p. 15). 

The same text also refers to its king (p. 9). 
Madraka Madraka country is doubtless identical with the 
Maddarattha of the Pali texts. 


Kusigramaka, obviously a village, is referred to in the Divya- 
vadana (p. 208). Its variant reading is Rusila- 
Ku^igrsmaka gramako or Kusalagramaka which, however, is 
difficult to he identified. 

Brahmoltara, a city, is mentioned in the Divyavadana ( p. 603) 
along with two other cities, Sadamattaksm and 
BrahmottarR Nandonam. These two cities cannot be identified, 
but Brahmoltara is probably identical with Snhmottara of the 
PurSpas which Is only a misreading for Brahmottara. 

Misrakavana is referred to along with Nandana* 
MUeakavana and PSriyatra In the DivySvadSna 


( pp. 194-195 ). 

VasavagrSmaka is referred to in the DivySvadSna (1, 4, and 

10 ff). The village must be Identified with some 
VSsavagrSmaka locality near Sravastl. 

Sroglina Srughna is referred to in the DivyavadSna (p. 74). 

This is the place of the Buddha's descent from Heaven which 
is referred to in the Divyavadana (pp.l50 and 401). 

ssfikslya SatikSsya is doubtless identical with Pali Saih- 
kasaa or Sshkissa. The place is generally identified with Sankisa 
Basantapura, situated on the north bank of the river Iksumatl 
now called Kalinadi between Atranji and Kanoj, and 23 miles 
west of Fategarh in the district of Eltab and 45 miles north-west 
of EanoJ. 

The Brahman district of Sthuna formed the western boundary 
of the Madhyadesa ( Div. 21-22 ; Vinaya Texts, 
sthnpa g g XVII, pp 38-39 ). Sthuna or PSii Thuna 
may be identified with Tbaneswar. ( See my “Geography of Early 
Buddhism, ” p. 2 and foot note 2 ). 

RSmagama ( Ramagraraa ) was the capital of the KoHyas or 
B5ma rSaa tribe, a story of whose origin is detailed 

magr aa MahSvastu-avadana ( Vol. I. 355 ). Aioka 
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caused a caitya and other religious edifices to bo erected at 
RamagSma. The BivySvadSna refers to the eighth stupa to have 
been erected at RfimagSma { apparently it was the last of the eight 
stupas built over the relics of the Master ( Dir. p. 3S0 ). 

References to the Lumbinl garden as the birth place of the 
Buddha are numerous, but they hare no special 
Lum let earden jmport. The Rummindel pillar in- 

scription of Asoka locates beyond doubt the Lumbinl grore. Tba 
inscription on Nigllvo pillar ( now situated 38 miles north-west of 
Usknbarar Station on the B, N. W, Ry, ) shows that it was erected 
near tho stupa of Konagamana, but it is not now in silu. 

At Bhand&ligrSraa the Lord converted a Candall and at Patala 
( probably Pstaliputra ) he made Potala, a follower 
Hba^ijsligrSma Creed, to erect a splendid stupa on his Jjsir 

and nails. The Lord said to lodra that a king, Milinda by name, 
would also erect a stupa at Patalo ( BodblsattvSvadSna EalpalatS 
57 th P. ). 

Contemporaneous with the Buddha who was at that time 
lodged in the VenuTana on the side of the Kalan* 
DakflesgJrj dakonivapa at Rajagrha, there iived in a retired 
village named Bakkhinagiri one S-ampurna, obrabmiD> as rich as 
Kuvera ( N. B. L., Avadanasataka, p. 17 ). 

Dipavatl or Dipivatl is described asalarge royal city extend- 
ing orer an ares of 84 square miles ( Mahavsstu, 

Dipayati 25 ’. Xi., p- 118 ). SarTananda, king of this great 
city, once visited the great vibara of Frasannatilar and thence 
brought the Buddha Dlpainkara to his metropolis. ( N. B. L. 
Pindapatravadanam, p. 195 ). The city cannot, however, be 
identified. 

ErsanagrSma or Krsigraraa is suggested in the Lalitavistara 
to have been situated somewhere near Espila* 
KnSeagrSma vastu ( p. J35 ). The village may probably be 
identified with the place where the Bodhisattva gave up hif- 
crown and sword and cut off locks of hia hair. 

RIVERS, MOUNT AIl^S, ETC. OF MADHYADESA 

There is a reference to the Pandava Hill in the MabSvastu 
(II. 198) where the Bodhisattva Gotama once took 
pi?dav« hill yp dwelling. It is difficult to identify the hill. 
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raWtifyOt Avarta^ Kiloda^ Varambha, AstcidaSavakra and DhU~ 
manetra mountains- 'The Bodhisatfivavadana Kalpalata refers to a 
number of mountains mentioned here ( 6th Pallava, 69-88 ), But 
they do not lend themselves to any identification. 

The MnhSvaslu refers to a mountain called 
Can^agici Candagiri ( III. 130 ) which it is not possible to 
identify. 

The holy river Ganga is often mentioned both Pali and 
Sanskrit Buddhist sources. More than once the 
Gangs Bodhisattva arrived on the Ganges? on one 
occasion the river was full to the brim ( Lalitavistara p. 407; also 
cf. Mahivastu, lit, p. 201. ) 

« According to the Lalitavistara the big palaces of 

K&uala Parrata guddhodana ate said to havi, resembled the 
KailSia Parvata ( p. 211 ). 

The river Yamuna is more than once mentioned in the Maha- 
vaetu ( VoL III. p. 201 ). Sarabbangs, a disciple 
Yamuna of Kfisyapa, was present at a great sacrifice held 
at a place between the Ganges and the YamunS ( N. B. L. , MahS- 
yastu, p. 160 ). 

Pariyatra or Paripatra mountains formed according to both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist tradition the southern 
psfiystra boundary line of the Madhyadesa. It is a branch 
of the Vindhyas and is mentioned in the Divyavadana along with 
Mandakinh Gaitraiatha, Parusyaka, Naadanavana, Misrakavana 
and pandukambalasila etc. ( pp. 194-195 ). 

The Gurupadaka hill is referred to in the Divyavadana ( p. G1 ) 
in connection with the story of Maitreya who is 
GurupSdaka Hill supposed to have repaired to the GurupSdaka hill, 
perhaps a legendary name. 

The HimSIayas ore mentioned everywhere in 
jlimavanta Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 

They are again and ogain mentioned in connection with the 
dhlrata nd Bombodhi of the Buddha. They 

^Bodhldroma Certainly refer to the famous Bo-tree of Bodh Gaya 
at the foot of which the Buddha nttatoed Bnlightenment 
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UTTARAPATHA. 

COUNTRIES. CITIES, VILLAGES, RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC. 

According to both Pali tradition contained in the Mahavagga 
( Vinaya texts, S.B.E., XVI, pp. 38-39) and Sanskrit Buddhist 
tradition contained in the Dixyavadana ( pp. 21-22), the UttarS. 
patha or northern country lay to the west and north-west of the 
two BrJhmana districte of Sthuna (ThQna ) and Upasthuna. 
Roughly, therefore, the northern country extended from Thane- 
swar to the easterh districts of modern Afghanisthan comprising • 
the tract of land including Kasmlr, the Punjab and the North- 
western provinces, and part of Sind. It is significant that Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts do not enumerate Gandhara and Kamboja, both in 
UttarSpatho, in their traditionallistof the sixteen hlahijsnapadas, 
but mention Sivi’and DasSrpa instead. And as far as we have 
been able to ascertain these'texts hardly ever xefer to the two 
countries of GandhSra and Kamboja though mention is made of 
TaksatUS more than once in the DivySvadSna, the AtokSvadSna 
end elsewhere. 

TaksasIlS ( modern Taxila identical roughly with the district 
of Rswalpindi In the Punjab ) was the capital of 

Taifaills GandhSra kingdom. The Buddha was in one 

of his former births born as a king of BSrancsi, and bis empire 
extended to Taksaslla where he hod once marched to suppress n 
revolt { Mahavastu, Vol. II, 82 ). In another of his former ex- 
istences when the Buddha bad been born as King Candraprabha, 
the city of TaksasilS was known as Bbadraslla ; but later it came 
to be known as TaksasIlS because here the bead of Candraprabha 
was severed by a beggar brahmin (Divyavadanam5la, N.B.L.,p.310.) 

During the reign of Asoka s rebellion broke out in the distant 
province of Taksasila, and Kunala, son of A^oka, was sent to quell 
the disturbance. The subsequent tale, tragic and beautiful at the 
came* time, is told in the BodhisattvavadSua Kalpalala,’ the 
Atokavadana ( N. B. L. pp. 9-10 ) as well os in the DivyavadSna 
(pp. 371ff*) They give us the account of’how Eunala refused 
the love of his step-mother, how his two eyes were uprooted by 

1 According to tbo BodhitaitTaradSna KalpalaJ* (Mtb. ?■ £9) Taiila. 
however, belonged to ElngKoSJaraharea when Kuoil* waeeent to conquer U. 
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wny of rovongo by that jealous laily, oml how eventually he was 
driven out from Tnxila whore ho vnb*: posted ns Viceroy. KunSla 
with his devoted wife KancnnnmSU wandered from place to place 
and at last came to the coaoh-houso of Asoka where he sang a 
song on Ills lute which attracted the nltontien of the king. The 
king then recogni'^ed his .con and can\o to know all that had 
happened. TisyaraksitS was punished to death, and Kunala 
got back his eyes. 

From the DivySvncISna it appears that TaksaSilS was included 
in the empire of Bindusira of Magadha. father of Asoka. as well. 
The Divyavadana refers to the beautiful city of Kfismira 
which was inhabited by the learned ( p. 399 ). 

Kalmlra Mfldhyantika. a Bhiksu, was sent to KStmIra as a 
missionary by bis spiritual guide Ananda. 
KaSmlrn at that time wa.s peopled solely by the NSgas (N. B.L. 
Arndana*Satako, p- 67; also Cf. Bodbis.'ittvavadSna EalpalatS, 
70th. p. 2-3 ) The BodhlsatttvSvadana KalpalatS, ( p. 105 p. 2 ) also 
refers to a Bhiksu, Raivata by name, of SailavihSra in Ks^mTra. 
The author of the “SragdharS stotram*' was a Buddhist monk 
of KSsmlra. 

In Uttarapatha there was a city named Bhadraslla, rich, 
proeperous and populous. It was 12 yojanas in 
Pbailratlis length and breadth, and was well-divided with 
four gates and adorned with high vaults and 
windows. There was a royal garden in the city named JTanigarbha 
( pivyavadana, p. 315 ). According to the Bodbisattvavadana 
^alpeclstS, iiis city to tho jtorti} of tbe HiiaSlsyss 

and that it was ruled by king named Candraprabba ( 5th. p. 2 
and 6 ). The city came, later on, to be known as Tsksasila 
because here the head of Candraprabba was severed by a beggar 
brahmin ( Divyavadanamala, N- B. L. p. 310 ). 

Manjudeva, king of the mount MaBjusri in China ( obviously 
a mythical one ) seeing the ESlibrada full of 
Goksroa moustrous acquatio animals, and the temple of 
Svsyambhu almost inaccessible, opened with his 
sword many of the valleys on the southern side of the lake. He 
opened the valleys of Kapotala, Gandhavatl, Mrgasthall, Gokarna, 
Varaya and Indravati in succession. 

S [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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After the departure of the Lord Srabuchanda from Nepal, 
Svayambhu produced eight vltaragas or holy men who had 
mastered their passions. They lived there, granted happiness and 
prosperity to all creatures. One of those eight vltartgas or holy 
men was GokarnesTara, in Gokarna or the Vagmatl where it 
falls from the mountain. ( Svayambhu purSna, N. B. L., p. 253 )• 

' It is modern Sutlej, a tributary of the Ganges. Kinnarl 
hfanobarS, wife of Prince Sndbanu, son of Suvabu, 
Batadru river king of Hastinipura, while going to the Hima- 
layas, crossed the river Satadru and proceeded to 
the mount Kailasa ( A Study of the Mabavastu, p. 118 ). 

Vajravat! Vajravati in Httarapatha was ruled by king Vajra- 
canda ( BodhisattvivadSna KalpalaU. 103rd, p. 4 ). 

PuskarSvatl is referred to in the BodhisattvS- 
“ir Kalpalais ( S2nd p, 40 ). He city. U 

^ probably identical with Peukalautes of the Greek 

geographers which is the same as modem Peshawar. 

The country of the Kir&tas, Daradas, Cinas and Hunas are 
referred to In the Lslitavistara (pp. 12S-26). 

Sskals The city of Sskals is referred to in the Divya- 
vadana ( p. 434 ). It is doubtless identical with SSgala ( modern 
Sialkot in the Pnnjab ), the city of the famous king Afilinda. 

The river Sindhu or Indus is referred to in the DivyavadSna 
(p. 581). It is stated therein that Mahakatyayana 

Sindhu while proceeding towards the Madhyadesa 

arrived on the Sindhu. ( Athiynsman MahakatySyeno Madhya- 
desam agsntukamoh Sindhum soupraptah ). 

aparanta or western country 

CoosiniES, Cities, Tiu.aoes, sic. 

The Divya vadana ( pp. 544 ff ) refers to two great cities of the 
Roruta time of the Bnddha, e. g., Pataliputra and Roruka- 
The latter may be identical with Alor. an old city of Sindh. Romka 
Sauvira in Sauvira, was ruled by King Rudrayana who 

was killed by his son SikbandL As a punishment of this crime, 
the realm of Sikhandi was destroyed by s heavy shower of sand. 
Three pious men only survived, two ministers and a Buddhist 
monk. Bhiru, one of the two ministers, established a new city 
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thoro which was named Bhiruks or Bhirukcccha after him. 

Bhrgukacchi Thcncfl probably came tho name Bhrgukaccho or 
Bharukacebo idenlleal with Barygaza of Ptolemy { pp. 38, 152 ) 
and the Periplus of the Erytbrcan sea ( pp, 40, 287 ) and modern 
Broach in Kathiawar. It was a rich and prosperous city thickly 
populated ( Dir. 545 ). Tho Gandarjuha ( N. B. L p. 92 ) refers 
to a goldsmith, Muktasara by name, of Bharukaceba. The Lord 
Sup&raga in his old age once undertook a voyage with a number 
of other merchants to trade with tho inhabitants of a coast named 
Bharukaccha ( Bodhisattraradana, N. B. L., p. 51 ). 

A brisk trade existed between Rfijagrba and Roruka. It is 
said that merchants from HsjSgrha went to Roruka for trade 
( DiTyfivadSna, pp. 544 it ). King Rudr&yana of Roruka was a 
contemporary of king Bimbisira of Magadho, and they became 
intimate friends. The Bodhisattv&vadina Kalpalats refers to 
Rauruka ruled by a famous king named Udr5yana ( 40tb, p. 4 ). 
When the Buddha was dwelling at SrSvastl, there lived con- 
temporaneously attheoityof Surp&raka a house- 
scrpsraka holder named Bbava ( DivySvadSna, pp. 24 ff ). 
SGrpSraka seems to bare been an important centre of trade and 
commerce when merchants used to flock with merchandise ( Ibid, 
pp. 42 S ). It is identical with modern Sopara in Guirat. 

DAKSINAPATHA 

COItKTBIXS, ClTI£3,VllXAGES, MOCaXAINS, eto. 

'I’ne Xja'KBiTilfpnttia or Sunttiem coniftry 'inj to the sonVu o5 ttie 
river Saravatl, the town of Satakannika and the Pariyatra hill 
( Mahavagga and DivySvadana ). The Janapadas of Asmaka 
and Avanti were strictly speaking, included in the Daksinapatba. 
The DaksinSpatha is often referred to in the Mabavastu, tho 
AsokSvadana and the GandavyOhs. After the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva Asita, a brahmin of UjjayinI in DaksinSpaiha came from 
the Himalayas to see the Bodhisattva ( Mahavastu, Vol, II. 30 ). 
While roaming in Daksinapatba a self-exiled king of Kosala saw 
a ehlpwrecked merchant who was on his way to Kosiala (Mahavastu 
^^^50 ). On the day of Oirivalgu-Eamgama, a festival was held 
at Siavastl, people assembled from all quarters of the city. Among 
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olhcra thoro camo Kubalaya. a dancing girl from DaksInSpalha 
( N. B. L., A-^okavndSna, p. 35). 

There in tho vCIIaRcof OharroaRiSma in BakslnSpaHia IWcd 
o brahmin named Siviratra ( Ibid, p. 92 ). The 
Dhanuograiaa Gandnvyuha ( N. B. L. Ms, Uo, A 9 ) mentions i 
, lonrr lift of place names which were all included 
in the Daksinapatlia. Important of them wero:-Monnt Sugriva in 
the country called ItimaTarta, Supratfstbita of 
A numUrof Slgara on the way to Lanki, Vajapuro. a city 
place nam«i of of DrarWa, SaroudroveUti to the eastofhlohi- 
DakKi^ipatha prabliu; 8umukha in the country ofSramana* 

. mnndala; city of Saroontamukha in Mulaka; 
SarTOgrSma of Tosala in Mitatosala; Utpalabbuti in P«hurS$tra; 
KollhgaTana; Futalaka FasatmandaU and Dr&r&vstl. Of these 
Mulaka. Tosala, KolihgaTana and Potalaka ( Fotala orFotana) 
are well known (n Baddhlst {itcraiure; oibere do not lend them* 
selves to any definite identification, l^rnmanaroapdala may refer 
to modern Sravana. Belgola in Mysore, once a stronghold of 
Jainism, and Supratiatbita. to Faithan on the God&varf. 

Knlinga is referred to more than once in the MahSvastu as on 
important klagdom. Benu, son of Disimpati, 
Kaiinfia hing of Kaliogb. was once compelled, by the 
instigation of Mabsgovinda, the son of his family 
priest, to cede the gi* provinces of his father's empire, namely, 
Kalinga, Pattana, MahesavatJ, Vfiranasl, Roruka and MithilS to 
the refractory nobles ( Wabavsstu, 111,204 ff. ). Brohmadatta, a 
wicked king once reigned in Kalinga. He used to have Sramanas 
and Br^manas invited to his palace and devoured by wild ani* 
iuals ( Moharostu. Ill, 361 ). Banlapura which is also referred to 
by Yuan Chwang was probably one of the capital cities of 
Kalihga ' where ruled king Nallkela { MahSvastu, HI. P- 361 ). 
•The alphabet of the Kalioga country is referred to in the 
Lalitavistara as liaviDg been mastered by the 
Khao^adipa Bo<ihi^3ttva ( pp. 125-26 ). The Bodhisattva- 
yadana Kaipalata mentions a country named KhandadJpa burnt 
by the king of Kalihga ( 8th, p, 27 k 


t See mr CeosrapiT e/Karlr Buiiahisin. p. 61, • 
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ThA Vindhyopnrvata is said to have been situated south of 
Avanti, and on it wa«? Drti’s liormitoRo ( N.B.L. , 
iDdtija Parrata Bhodrakalpa-nvndfina, p.44 ).Tlie samo text refers 
to the Vindhyn forest on the outskirts of the mountain ranges 
(p. 46). The VIndhya mountain is referred to as having been adorn- 
ed with flowers ( Bodhisattvlvadann Kalpalats, 1st p. 31 ). 

The BodhisattvavadSna Knipalata (24th,p. 19) 
*^moursafn refers to the Kiskindhja mountain « hich accord- 
ing to the epic tradition was included in the Daksinipatha. 

Asoka’s tree was brought from Gandhamadann hy Katnaka, 
keeper of the hcrmitaRC. and was planted at the 
^ Gandbaasdana pf canopy where the Blessed One showed 

miracles ( Divyiv-dana, p. li? ). In this mountain there lived a 
brahmin named RaudrSksa who w*as well acquainted with 
miracles ( Ibid, p. 320 ). According to the BodhisattvavadSna 
Kalpalata, this brahmin lived at the foot of the Gandhomadana 
mountain which was visited by the Buddha { 5th, p.3l, 25 ). The 
Gandbamadana hill is also referred to in the Lalita- 
vistaro ( p. 391 ) 

In Asvoghosa’e Saundaranonda Kavju there is a reference to 
the Mainakaparvata entering the river to check 
Maicaka Parrata jjjg course of the ocean ( ch VII. v. 40 ). The 
Bomc story is also alluded to in the RaroSyana which locates the 
Jlainakaparvata in Daksinapatha 


MalayScala is referred to as a mountain whore JimutavShana 
took shelter after giving up his sovereignty 
MalayScala (BodhisattvavadSna Kalpalata, lOStL, p. 12). Epic 
tradition locates the Malaya mountain in the DaksinSpatha. 


Citraka(a 


The Citrakuto hill is referred to in the Lalita- 
vistara { p. 391 ). 


The island of Lanka is referred to in tbo Gandavyuha 
( N.B.L. p. 91 ), The “ Lankavatara *’ is an 
Lanka account of a visit paid by Sakyu to the king of 
EaukS and of his preachings in that Island. The LankSvatara 
text refers to the Malaya mountain of Lanka ( N3.L. p. 113 .'), 
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Dapdokovona is referred fo in the Laifiavfrfara ( p. 3JG) where 
it is stated that for thousands of years in the once 
Daq(}»k»rana burnt forest of Dopdakorana, even grass did not 
grort-. Kpie tradition locates the Dandaka forest in the 
Daksinapatha. , 

VJllQYA on EASTERN COUNTRY 

The PrScya country lay to the east of Pundrarardhana. > 

, The alphabet of the Vohga country is referred 

’ _ >Vaie» to in the liBlitavistara os having been njostered 

' ■ by the Bodbisattva ( pp. 125-26 ). 

i walled city of Qouda which had only one gate, VlravotJ, , 
■ was the presiding deity ( N. B. It » Svayambhp 

Oa«da PurSpa p. 25G). Pracapdadeva, king of Gauda, 

having abdicated his throne in favour of bis son Saktideva devoted 
himself to the service of the goddess Vlravatl. 



